THE    REGIME
Oporto recently, " the grace of poverty. Devoid of goods of
value, very little binds me to the wheel of fortune. Nor have I
missed not having lucrative posts, riches, ostentations. And to gain
my daily bread on the modest scale to which I have accustomed
myself and in which I can live, I have not to enmesh myself in the
tangle of business. I am an independent man."
Life, to him, has never been a jest, but life need not be " the heavy
burden that some bear, bowed beneath a crushing weight, enslaved
to a destiny which they cannot understand ". He sees the worth
of a nation not in the number of its inhabitants but in the qualities
they possess, in their ability to create wealth and beauty and in
their capacity to work and to suffer. The family is the purest
source of moral production. It is the irreducible cell of society
and the nucleus from which springs the parish, the township and
therefore the nation. Its destruction " entails destruction of the
house, of the hearth, of the bonds of relationship, and men are left
facing the State as isolated strangers, without roots, shorn of one
half of their nature ; they exchange a name for a number and the
life of society is essentially altered. The intimacy of family life
requires comfort and isolation ; in a word, it demands a house,
an independent, private house of our own. A small independent
house means quiet, tranquillity, a legitimate sense of property,
a family. A hive means promiscuity, revolution, hatred and the
merging of the individual in the multitude". He expects the
family and the school to imprint indelibly on the young the lofty
sentiments which distinguish Portuguese civilisation and a deep
love of their country and of those who made it and through the
centuries raised it to greatness. To Dr. Salazar, remembering
perhaps his own early days in the little Beira village of Vimiero, a
school is more than a place of instruction, it is " a sacred factory of
souls".
" There is no biography of Dr. Salazar. The details of his
childhood, of his early struggles as a poor student at Coimbra,
of the formation of his political ideas, are nowhere vouchsafed to
us. The very fact that this is so is itself one of the best clues to an
understanding of Salazar's personality. If he is a public figure it
is against his will. He is entirely without personal ambition. He
occupies the position he does occupy solely because he regards it
as a task and a duty laid on him by Providence, and he seems to be
perpetually on his guard against every attempt of self-glorification.
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